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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 532 ) 

The passing through the press of the English 
edition of his Winter in the West Indies afforded 
an agreeable occupation for some of Joseph John 
Gurney’s leisure hours on his return home. 
Another object which soon engaged his attention 
was the African Civilization Society, established 
principally through the instrumentality of his 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, with 
a view of: promoting the welfare of the African 
race. In consequence of the co-operation of this 
Society with the expedition for the Niger, then 
fitting out by Government for purposes of 
commerce and discovery, but composed of armed 
vessels, many sincere friends of the cause, dis- 
approving of the employment, under any circum- 
stances, of the apparatus of war, were prevented 
from lending it their aid. Strongly as Joseph 
John Gurney was opposed, upon principle, to all 
war, he thought himself justified in giving the 
Society his active co-operation, relying upon 
their express words, as stated in the prospectus, 
‘that its objects are and must be exclusively 
pacific and benevolent.” * 


To Sir Culling Eardley Smith. 

[In reply, as is believed, to a letter requesting Joseph 
John Gurney’s co-operation in the “Evangelical Alli- 
ance.” 

Earlham, near Norwich, 9th mo. 25th, 1840. 

Dear Frrenp,—The pressure of several en- 
gagements, mostly of a public nature, has pre- 
vented my giving earlier attention to thy letter 
of the 18th. 

Heartily do I approve the spirit of thy letter, 
and of the article in the newspaper, but 1 am not 
yet a convert to the idea of attempting a Church 

* See the Leuer to Sir T. &. Baxton, prefixed tothe 
English editioa of the Winter iv the West Indies. 
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union among Christians of different denomina- 
tions. I mean a union in congregation or ecclesid, 
under a given form or system of Church 
government. 


I am a thorough friend to the Bible Society 
union, in which the members of all the churches 
can join in the furtherance of a common object, 
without individual compromise; but I have 
always objected to the notion of turning the 
Bible Society into a church, by applying a 
doctrinal test, and making the meetings oc- 
casions of public worship. Having precisely the 
same object in view as thyself, I should aim at 
it rather on the principle that al? who love and 
serve God, and believe in Jesus Christ, (though 
under different administrations, and varying 
from each other on minor points,) are members 
of one true, living, and catholic church, being 
baptized by one Spirit into one body. , 

On this ground, love and fellowship ought to 
abound amongst them, notwithstanding their 
different positions in the Camp of Israel. As 
this is the case, though there may be distinct 
parts, there will be no rents in the seamless 
garment of Christ. 

On commencing another volume of his Journal 
he writes :— 


| 11th mo. 23rd, 1840. The extensive and 
| arduous pilgrimage in America, by land and by 
| sea, has now passed away as a dream. I am at 
| sweet, dear old Earlham, in health and peace; 
my beloved sister Rachel Fowler, to whose care 
| over the establishment, during my absence, I am 
| so much indebted, gone for a few months to join 
her own family circle ; Catharine living with us 
in a favorable state of health and spirits; John 
Henry and Anna being my daily comfort, and 
chief friends and companions. John Henry is 
now partner in the bank, to my effectual re- 
lief, and Anua mistress of the household. Our 
meeting, diminished as it has been of late years, 
by some secessions, some disownments, and many 
deaths, is still a church, containing, as I believe, 
living and faithful members; the same remark 
applies to the Society in Norfolk generally, and 
indeed to the whole body, as I believe, in Great 
Britain and Ireland; small and scattered, but 
not forsaken; and still bearing its great testimony 
to the purity, peaceableness, and spirituality of 
the gospel dispensation. May it, through infinite 
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condescension and mercy, be yet preserved i in 
that unity wherein is strength ! 


To a Friend. 
Upton 12th mo. 7th, 1840. 

Never was our little church, and never were 
its distinguishing principles, more dear to me 
than they are at present. I wish for no change 
in its doctrines ; none in its Christian testimonies, 
none in its mode of worship ; and I crave that I 
and my children after me may be enabled to 
maintain them all, with holy integrity both in 
word and deed. This desire is founded on the 
conviction that the religion professed by our 
forefathers, and so long cherished by ourselves, 
is nothing more or less than the religion of the 
New Testament, “without addition, without 
diminution, and without compromise.’’ I wish 
not to be anything better than a Christian, and 
can heartily subscribe to the lines :— 

“ Where names, and sects, and parties fall, 
And Jesus Christ is all in all.” 
~ * * * Saal 


The war which was now raging in Syria, and 
the threatening of hostilities between France and 
England, in consequence of the part which this 
country was taking in it, were subjects which at | 
this time painfully affected Joseph John | $ 
Gurney’s feelings. Referring to them in his | 
Journal, he writes :— 

10th mo. 12th. The dark gathering clouds 
of the political hemisphere, indicating approach- 
ing war, with a commencement of it (an ex- 
tremity of folly on our parts!) in the East, have 
brought very sombre feelings over my mind; 
but I humbly trust that the tremendous evil of 
war between France and England will yet be 
averted. ‘‘ The remainder of wrath thou wilt 
restrain.” 

Whilst these topics were thus agitating the 
public mind, Joseph John Gurney was induced, | 
at the request of the Committee of the Peace | 
Society, in London—a request in full accordance 
with his own feeelings—to writea brief ‘‘Address | 
to Ministers of the Gospel, and to all Pro-| 
fessors of Christianity, on the subject of War| 
and Peace,” which was soon afterwards published | 
and very extensively circulated. 

5th mo. 11th, 1841. This evening completed 
the correction of the Portable Evidence, with a | 
view to the objections made to the tendency of 
some passages. I think the objections were, in 
fact, nearly groundless; yet in my plea for the 
divine authority of Scripture, I had not always 
expressed myself quite so guardedly, as might | 
have been desirable. The work, as corrected, 
contains nothing, as far as I know, which can 
offend any sound Friend. 

N.B.—I have not the smallest objection, but 
on the contrary, every wish, to alter or expunge 
anything which can be pointed out to me, in any 
of my works, at variance from the truth in its 
primitive simplicity, purity, and spirituality, as 





it has been always held by the Society of 
Friends. 

After attending the Yearly Meetingin London, 
he writes :— 


Upton, first day night, 5th mo. B0th. On 
fourth day, (the 19th,) the Yearly Meeting 
commenced ; interesting and edifying has the 
whole occasion been. Meetings for worship at 
Devonshire house on sixth day; at Plaistow on 
first day last; and at Gracechurch-street, on 
fourth day ; all excellent : a precious flow of the 
anointing, as I believe. The Yearly Meeting 
ended in much solemnity on sixth day evening. 
Yesterday we had our concluding meeting of 
ministers and elders, at which a very satisfactory 
minute was entered on the books respecting the 
return of my certificate. In the afternoon a good 
anti-slavery meeting, for the purpose of discussing 
the sugar question. Dr. Lushington and I both 
made speeches, and I hope the subject was 
pretty well cleared. 

In allusion to a circumstance that was now 
deeply interesting his feelings, he continues :— 

It remains for me to record a rich blessing 
which has been bestowed upon me since I have 
been in this neighborhood, in a most happy, 
good understanding, with my beloved friend 
E. P. Kirkbride; * our covenant being fully 

made to the pleasure and satisfaction of our 
friends. This great blessing, together with the 
near and precious unity of the Church, which 
has received me back into its bosom, (after my 
long absence,) with all cordiality and affection, 
has filled my soul with tranquil joy; and true 
heartfelt gratitude. 

In thesixth month, in company with his brother 
Samuel Gurney, and his friend Josiah Forster, 
his daughter, and sister-in-law Rachel Fowler, 
Joseph John Gurney spent a few days in Paris, 
principally with the view of promoting the cause 
of emancipation in the French West Indian 
colonies. They obtained interviews with the 
king, and some of the most influential members 
of his government, in most of which Joseph 
John Gurney embraced the opportunity of stating 
the results of his own observations in the West 
Indies, in connexion with the question. The 
following is an extract from one of his letters 
during this visit to Paris :— 

First day, 6th mo. 13th. At half-past three, 
yesterday, we were engaged to call on Guizot, to 
converse with him, and to give him my testimony, 
as an eye-witness, of the benefits of emancipation. 
Our aged friend ‘Thomas Clarkson, had earnest- 


ly begged me to do so in the spring, and now | 


| was fairly bound to the work. 


After a little waiting, we were introduced to 


the minister, and were received with real kind- 


* The daughter of Joseph Kirkbride, of Bridesburg, 
near Philadelphia, who had been, for some time, on a 
visit to her friends Jonathan and H. C. Backhouse, at 
Darlington. 
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ness. We sat down together, and nearly the{denominations. The usual salary is upwards 
whole time was occupied by the statement which | of £200 per annum, which is increased by the 
I was enabled to make, I trust with some degree | voluntary contributions of the flock. 
of clearness and force, of the results of emancipa-| It is a high privilege to be the companion of 
tion in our colonies. He is familiar with English, | my beloved sister. She has a cheering and happy 
so that I had the advantage of explaining the | influence over our party, and over all whom she 
subject in my own tongue. Nothing could ex-| approaches. It is curious and instructive to 
ceed his attention. observe the little congregations of young and old, 

Soon after his return from Paris, Joseph John | which she gathers round her on ship-board and 
Gurney believed himself called to engage in a| elsewhere; always for some good purpose; always 
much more extensive service upon the continent | with a view to the welfare of her fellow-men, 
of Europe. and the glory of her God and Saviour. 

“Having had an opportunity,” he remarks,| 2d. We were favored with a solemn and 
“ of endeavoring to impress on the slaveholding | edifying meeting last evening, in company with 
government of France, the practical advantages | a considerable number of pious and well-disposed 
of emancipation, as proved by experience in the | people, who received our gospel message with 
British West Indian Colonies, I was anxious to | kindness. After an early breakfast this morning, 
lay the same evidence before two other govern-| we walked through many a street and beside 
ments similarly cireumstanced, though not to so} many a canal, among quickly succeeding scenes 
great an extent ; Holland, holding about 60,000 | of evident commercial thrift, to the “boys’ 
slaves as I understand, chiefly in Dutch Guiana; | prison.’”” There we found about 150 criminals, 
and Denmark, holding about 40,000 in her West | all under eighteen years of age; a poor prison, in 
India Islands. But this was far from being the ex- | point of construction and accommodation, for the 
clusive, oreven the principal object which I had in | juvenile offenders of all Holland ; but, in point 
view. I had long entertained the belief that | of discipline and management, excellent. The 
some directly religious service on the continent | prisoners of the first on worst class, are kept in 
of Europe awaited me, and I was comforted to | silence ; those of the second class may converse 
find that my beloved sister Elizabeth Fry was | a little ; those of the third, or best class, as they 
under a similar exercise of mind, and had very | please. We found almost all the boys in the 
much the same places in prospect as myself, in | school, which is admirably conducted, no punish- 
Holland, Denmark, Hanover, and Prussia. ment having been given in it for two years. 

A few days before leaving home, he writes in| The master exercises a powerful moral influence, 
his Journal :— and the lads make great progress in useful 

7th mo. 18th. Ido not wish to forget that | learning. The Scriptures are read to them daily ; 
life is short and uncertain. It is an inexpressi-| and when not in school, they work as carpenters, 
ble mercy to be permitted, notwithstanding all | shoemakers, and tailors, being allowed about 
discouragements, to repose, with some degree of| half their earnings. This proportion is sub- 
tranquil confidence, on the bosom of the Saviour. divided into halves, one of which is reserved for 
There may I ever find an availing rest ! | them against their leaving prison, and the other 

Having received full certificates of the unity | is spent at the Canteen, a little shop within the 
and concurrence of their friends, Joseph John | walls, where various articles of food and con- 
Gurney, with his sister Elizabeth Fry, left | venience are sold. 





London for Rotterdam, on the 31st of the 7th After all, human devices for reform are in 
mo. 1841, accompanied by his daughter, and | vain, unless God is pleased to touch and change 
their niece, Elizabeth 8. Gurney. the heart. This happily appears to have been 


The following are extracts from his letters| the case with a considerable portion of these 
written during this journey :— | youths ; and thus their reformation springs 
Rotterdam, first day, 8th mo. Ist. | rom the Fountain of all good. We addressed 
We arrived at the beautiful quay of this city, | them in English, and John Mollet interpreted 
amidst abundance of noble shipping, at six | for us into Dutch. 
o'clock this morning. I had been told that} This duty performed, we hired a carriage, and 
Rotterdam was a disagreeable place, the hotels | drove twelve miles through the country north- 
bad, and the people uncivil ; but we find the con-| ward to Gouda. We were much interested by 
trary of these things to be true. this little journey, which gave us the opportunity 
I find from our agreeable elderly friend, John | of seeing Holland, as it truly is,—an artificial 
8. Mollet, of Amsterdam, who is kindly come country, redeemed from the sea, and preserved 
hither to meet us, that the various places for| from it by vast mounds, green, fertile, flat, in- 
worship here, and in other Dutch towns, are well | tersected by almost innumerable canals. These 
attended; and he speaks of “many serious] canals serve three purposes; they are at once 
people’’ who dwell here. There is no political | the channels, roads, and fences of Holland. We 
distinction among the sects; all are tolerated, | passed by a large number of country villas, every 
and all, as in America, are on a level; but the} one surrounded by small canals, and adorned 
(rovernment pays the ministers of the several’ with a flowery Dutch garden, and a summer- 
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house for smoking and tea-drinking, at the edge | 
of the ditch-water, which is generally stagnant | 
and green with vegetable corruption ;—no | 
wonder that fevers and agues abound! Yet the 
neat appearance of these residences, the curious 
parterres, the green shutters, Xc., are quite 
attractive and agreeable. The courtry itself 
much resembles our Marshland, and low Lincoln- 
shire; justly is it called “ Waterland;” for 
taking into account the ponds, lakes, and rivers, 
as well as the canals and ditches, the water is 
said to occupy a full half of the Netherlands. | 
Wind-mills are seen in great profusion, and are 
used for a variety of purposes, but chiefly : 
draining the marshes. The large white water 
lilies, as well as the yellow common ones, abound ; 
and storks of a great stature are often seen 


stalking over the meadows. 


, The natural soil of 
sand and mud affords no solid foundation for 


houses, which are built on piles driven into the 
earth; a remark which applies to the cities of 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, as well as to the 
country districts. The industrious Dutch, 
however, turn their mud into good clinkers, 
with which their roads, in the utter lack of stones, 
are neatly paved. : 


Gouda isa considerable town, neatly built. 
Here there isa manufactory of tobacco-pipes, 
which employs 6,000 people. Our object was 
the famous women’s prison for all Holland, a 
very inadequate building, containing nearly 400 
women criminals; one class for misdemeanors, 
and the other for greater crimes. The discipline 
and moral care are admirable ; they are well em- 
ployed, instructed, fed, and clothed ; their costume 
singular enough. We were joyfully received by 
two ladies who visit the prison, after the example, 
and, I believe, through the advice formerly given, 
of my beloved sister. Our visit to the institu- 
tion was highly interesting; and some religious 
service occurred, with the help of interpreters, 
with each class of prisoners. Many tears were 
shed, and we trust some lasting effect may have 
been produced. My sister’s visit here last year 
has been productive of important improvements, 
especially the change of men turnkeys, forsuitable 
female officers, ‘les gardiennes.” The criminal 
women, likethe boysat Rotterdam, are paid part of 
their earnings, and re-enter the world accustomed 
to habits of orderand industry, and with money in 
their pockets. Yet many of them revert to 
crime, and return to prison. 

We returned home to a late dinner; and this 
evening have been holding a philanthropic meet- 
ing with more than one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen, including the English ministers of | 
the Episcopal, Independent, and Scotch con- 
gregations, and many of the Dutch, who could 
understand either English or French. I recited 
the story of the West Indies to a very attentive 
audience, after which our dear sister read a 
chapter in Isaiah, and addressed the company 


with much sweetness. All ended well; books 
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and kind words were distributed in abundance, 
every one seemed to get his or her portion, and 
so the day ends in peace. 

The Hague, 8th mo. 4th. 

We left Rotterdam yesterday morning after 
an early semi-breakfast, and drove “two hours”’ 
distance, as they say here, to this beautiful city. 

Amsterdam, 8th mo. 8th. 

After writing my last letter, 1 sat down with 
my sister, John Mollet, and a sub-secretary of 
the interior, to digest a report to the government 
respecting the prisons, many of which my sister 
had seen in the course of her former tour in this 
country ; so that she could now draw a comparison 
somewhat favorable as it regards their present 
condition. This done, we drove to the palace 
of the Prince of Orange, the heir apparent, 
whose wife, a daughter of the King of Wurtem- 
berg, had summoned us to an audience. We 
both addressed her, under serious feelings, re- 
specting her important responsibilities as the 
probable future queen of this country. 

In the afternoon we called on that really de- 
voted Christian, Dr. Capadose, the converted 
Jew, whose pious wife and lively children, as well 
as himself, interested us much. Afterwards we 
dined at Lady Desbrowe’s, being met by Sir 
Alexander and Lady Malet,—the former Secre- 
tary of Legation, the latter, step-daughter to 
Lord Brougham ; agreeable people, who seemed 
drawn to us by a feeling of affection ; and Count 
Sanft, the Austrian minister. Sir Edward 
Desbrowe, the British minister, who had been 
absent on a journey, returned home before dinner 
was ended. He isa very spirited, sensible man, 
an old diplomatist, and much interested in the 
cause of education, freedom, &c. It was pleasant 
to see his young children cling round him on 
his return. I was obliged to leave this agreeable 
company, being sent for by the Prince of Orange. 
I drove to his palace, and was soon introduced 
to his private study. He received me standing, 
but was remarkably kind and open in his manner, 
probably about twenty-five years old. I spoke 
to him on the subject of slavery, and afterwards 
very freely on the importance and efficacy of 
simple primitive Christianity. I felt a true 
Christian love for him and desire for his welfare, 
and have a hope that the interview may not be 
entirely in vain. On my return to our ambassa- 
dor’s, I found that orders had been received for 
Lady Desbrowe, my sister, and myself to meet 
the king and queen at the Palais du Roi, the 
next day at half-past one; so that now the close 
exercise of mind which I had felt with a view 
to this visit seemed likely at last to have a practi- 
cal result. My sister and I spent the latter part 
of the evening with our friend Groen Von Prin- 
sterer and his wife, persons of distinction in the 
world, but of marked simplicity and piety. We 
were mentally refreshed in their company, and 
after this very full day were glad indeed to retire 
to rest. 
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Yesterday (seventh day) formed a , peuulieady subject, but I felt it to he my bounden duty ; 
interesting conclusion to our stay at the Hague. | and to my surprise, though our diplomacy had 


The two “dear girls and I breakfasted with a| 
widowed lady, of the name of Fagel, whose | 
pleasing manners and unaffected piety reminded | 
us of the Baroness Pelet, at Paris. She has 
two daughters at home with her, and a son| 


failed in the matter, the king immediately gave 
| way, and declared his intention to put an end to 
the practice. 
| Afterwards my sister spoke to the king on 
the subject of education, and on the lamentable 


twelve years old, full of life and amiability, who | fact, that (out of a sort of false honor to the 


is heir to the Fagel estate, being the only male 
now in that family, one of the most distinguished 
in Holland. We were favored with a very good 
family sitting after breakfast. The ladies speak 
English well. I had to minister to them all, 
and to pray earnestly for them, especially for the 
young heir; and it was, through mercy, a time 
of great tenderness. At twelve o'clock, we held 
a short lively meeting for worship at our hotel. 
The Desbrowes, Malets, Groens, Fagels, and 
many other interesting people werethere. Above 
all, the Lord condescended to show forth the 
sweetness of his power and presence. The truth 
was, I believe, plainly spoken. Sir E. Desbrowe 
said afterwards that it was ‘‘everything that 
could be desired.’”’ The time was now come for 
the royal interview. 

On our arrival at the palace, we were ushered 
into a handsome drawing room, where we were 
kindly received by an aide de camp and two 
ladies of honor. After some time of waiting, 
some large folding-doors opened, and the king 
and queen entered with the princess Sophia, 
their only daughter, aged eighteen. The king, 
who appeared to be verging towards sixty, is 
rather tall, thin, bright-looking, and very 
gentleman-like and easy in his manners. The 
queen, grave but kind; of a majestic person, 
quite interesting ; the young princess quiet and 
pleasing. Everybody, as well as themselves, 
continued standing during our interview, which 
lasted conside srably more than half an hour. 
was to our feelings a time of divine favor, and 
we were both enabled to speak very plainly to 
them. They were evidently immediately attract- 
ed to my sister, whom the king questioned very 
pleasantly as to the first origin of her prison 
visiting, and as to her family, &c. She gave 
the history well, and unfolded the state of the 
prisons of Holland in a lucid manner. 

She then mentioned my West Indian tour ; 
on which [ gave them my recital fully and clearly, 
yet as concisely as I could, pressing upon him 
the duty and safety of abolishing slavery in his 
own dominions. I felt helped in the service, 
and the opportunity of performing it was a 
peculiar relief to my feelings. I then gently, 
but pointedly, attacked the vile practice of the 
Dutch on the gold coast of Western Africa, 
(where they have a settlement,) of enlisting 
negro soldiers, by high bounty money, to serve 
as troops in Java and Surinam, a practice which 
entails the same horrible anterior steps in the 
heart of Africa, as the slave trade itself. I 
knew it was somewhat of a risk to mention the 


It | 


Roman Catholies) the Bible is at present en- 
tirely excluded from the publie schools of 
Holland. The law of the land itself, as the king 
told us, excludes religion from the schools, on 
the ground of their being equally for all sects 
of Christians, and even Jews. My sister pointed 
out the fallacy of this plea, and it was cheering 
to observe how cordially he assented to our doe- 
trine, that education, without scriptural instruc- 
tion, was merely giving power without a right 
direction, and that religious principle is the only 
true foundation of virtue. My sister had then a 
little private chat with the queen ; and, after a 
reciprocal and hearty exchange of blessings, we 
parted ; the royal personages retiring through the 
same folding-doors, as had given them entrance. 
We brought with us Fowell’s book, and the 
West Indies, for the king; and my sister's 
prison book, and my Essay on Love to God, for 
the queen. I also presented to the king an 
address of the Anti-Slavery Society. A text-book 
was presented to the young princess ; and the 
queen, soon after we had left her, sent a pressing 
despatch for another for herself. May she im- 
bibe many a precious truth from it! She is the 
youngest sister of the Emperor of Russia, and a 
member of the Greek church; evidently a person 
of benevolence, and, I think, serious feeling. 
On our way back to our hotel, we paid a farewell 
visit to Schimmelpennick, the minister of the 
interior, through whom we are to present our 
report ; and about three o’clock drove off from 
the Hague, in safety and peace. 
(To be continued.) 


Account of RacuEt Luioyp, of Birmingham, an 
Elder, who died 5th mo. 2d, 1854, aged 85 


years. 


‘“‘The path of the just is asthe shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” Perhaps, in few instances, has this truth 
been more exemplified than in the experience of 
this beloved and honored Friend; and it is en- 
couraging to believe that records like the present 
may stimulate other travellers in the pathway to 
the kingdom, and animate them, whatever may 
be their trials and difficulties, to hold fast the 
beginning of their confidence steadfast to the 
end. 

Rachel Lloyd was the daughter of George and 
Deborah Braithwaite, of Kend: il, Friends well 
esteemed for their religious experience and stabil- 
ity, whose pious endeavors to train up their chil- 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
were eminently blessed in this their eldest child 
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She was remarkable, from her earliest years, for 
a deep sense of reverence towards God, and a 
great fear of offending him ;—indeed, she has 
frequently observed, that she could not remem- 
ber the time when she was indifferent to the 
subject of religion. The record which she kept 
against herself exhibits ample proof of this. 
Though it does not appear that the enemy’s as- 
saults came to her in the form of reasonings and 
doubts on the important doctrines involved in 
the words of the apostle—“ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ ’’—yet, for some time, she 
had a humiliating sense that she had not at- 
tained to that full measure of peace and joy 
which her soul panted after; her extremely 
humble views of herself kept her long in a mea- 
sure of bondage and fear,—these were, however, 
eventually exchanged for light and liberty. 

In her twenty third year, she was married to 
our late dear friend, Samuel Lloyd, and settled 
in Birmingham, where the remaining sixty-three 
years of her life were spent. In this new posi- 


tion, the same decision of character, and the | 
same scrupulous adherence to duty for which she 


had been conspicuous before, marked her daily 
course. She loved the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and believed that the religious views in which 
she had been educated were in accordance with 
the principles of Christianity, as set forth by our | 
Lord and his apostles. She was faithful in her | 
support of them, both by precept and example, 
in her intercourse with others. 

For many years she filled the office of Elder 
in the Society to which she was so undeviatingly 
attached, and many can bear testimony to the | 
tender solicitude which she evinced that those 
on whom the gift of the ministry had been 
bestowed, might be faithful in their divine Mas- 
ter’s service. She was herself careful not to 
neglect any opportunity of meeting with her 


friends, both for the worship of God, "and for the | 


promotion of good order in the Church. She 
was frequent in her attendance of the Yearly 


Meeting, and records with minuteness the pro- | humble thankfulness. 


ceedings on those occasions. Though most of | 
those with whom she took sweet counsel, and | 
who partook together with her of refreshment | 
from the presence of the Lord, are, like herself, 
now numbered with the dead, her references to | 
the character and services of some of them, are 
interesting and instructive. In one of these 
memoranda of an early date, she alludes to 
Elizabeth Coggeshall’s taking leave of her Eng- 
lish friends, ‘‘ in the aboundings of gospel love,” 
desiring that “grace, mercy and peace” might 
be with them. ‘The close of that season,” she 
observes, “was marked with heavenly favor. 
May the grateful sense long remain! for not ac- | 
cording to our deserts, but according to the mul- 
titude of his mercies, has the Lord dealt with 


9 


| unto her belongs “ confusion of face ”’ 


| conspicuous in the Society, but who 


her affectionate heart appears to have been tried 
and she remarks, “ I felt rather more than usually 
low, though assured our dear offspring are under 
better protection than the kindest parental care 
can extend; and the Lord alone can truly bless 
our going out and our comingin.” The Gospel 
services of our dear friend, Stephen Grellet, du- 
ring this Yearly Meeting, are often alluded to, 
and her remarks on returning from it are instrue- 
tive. ‘“ Reached home in safety, and found our 
dear circle in usual health, nothing in domestic 
or other matters have materially suffered through 
our absence; and surely it isa favor to have 
been thus allowed to repair to the solemn annual 
gathering, to be amongst some of the saints of 
the Lord, to hear his name exalted, and his deal- 
ings declared; and O, that a reverent sense of 
the mercy vouchsafed, and my own unworthiness, 
may deeply humble my heart, and lead it to in- 
creased dedication and watchfulness; and that 
nothing may be too near or too dear to part with, 
so that I may win Christ, and be found in Him 
| at last.” 

In 1826, many endeared names occur in the 

pages of her little manual. That of William 
Forster is noticed at different times, from the 
| period of his early dedication in the service of 
| his Master; and deeply did she mourn his re- 
| moval from the militant church. In reference 
| to his ministry on one occasion she remarks, that 
he was beautifully led to describe some of his 
early experience, and closed his deeply instructive 
| communication in words to this effect: “We 
do not want an eloquent ministry, we do not 
| want flowery language,—we want a baptizing 
| ministry, a ministry “that will break the hard 
| heart, and heal the wounded one,—a ministry 
that will lead us to Christ, the Fountain, and 
leave us there.” 

The following is taken from her pocket-book, 
under date 1828. “ My heart is almost dismayed 
under a sense of my own imperfections, on this 
first of the new year. In retracing some of the 

}mercies of the past, I ought to be bowed in 
My dear husband, on a 
religious visit to Ireland, was ill with fever, but 
through the favor of his Almighty Helper he 
was restored: I went over, and had the great 
comfort of attending upon him.” 

The next year is thus noticed: “ How is my 

soul engaged in desire that, whatever conflicts 
may be pe ‘rmitted, they may further the work of 
sanctification.” At the close of the same year, 
her sensitive mind is led to the confession that, 
for short- 
camer but she adds, “OQ! may a compassion- 
ate Saviour graciously be please id to up! hold and 
assist, to look upon me in mercy. 

In 1834, after allusion to some who were once 
no longer 
‘Although some- 





walked in unity therewith : ‘ 


us. | what ae red, I do not feel cast down below 


In setting out for the Yearly Meeting in 1810, 


hope; O! may I be preserved from utterly fall- 
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ing! kept in hours of temptation, and experi-, era in her life; from being active and independ- 
ence some growth in grace, looking unto Jesus| ent, she was rendered helpless, and obliged to 
Christ for strength to help in time of need, and rely on the assistance of others. In this season 
to become what he would have me to be, not so| of severe trial, the fruits of the Spirit were 
much regarding ‘the things that are seen, and| manifested in ‘meek submission, patience and 
are temporal, as those not seen, which are| thankfulness for remaining favors, ’ often contrast 
eternal.’ ” ing her own experience with that of those less 

1842. “Slightly indisposed, and my mind | favored than herself with outward accommoda- 
tried. QO! how often do I know what it is to be} tion. Most endearing was the intercourse into 
‘tossed and not comforted.’ ”’ which these new circumstances introduced the 

Seventh month, 3d. “ The anniversary of my | junior members of her large family, who regarded 
birth-day. I knelt, and unto the Lord I was| it as their privilege to minister in any way to 
bowed down greatly. How did I strive and| her comfort. 


lament my great weakness. Surely I do not} ‘Towards the end of the Eleventh month, 
think myself whole; I need the Great Physi-| 1853, she was seized with an illness that greatly 
cian’s help, being almost cast down below mea-| prostrated her strength, and she thought would 
sure. If I could know that any poor pilgrim, | «take her home.” She remarked that she had 
who was tried like myself, had got safely into| heen hitherto nicely helped along, and that she 
the haven of rest and peace, it would encourage | should be helped to the end; for help was laid 
my drooping soul.” “ Q! that I could find him } on One mighty to save, and able to deliver; and 
whom my soul loveth, and be enriched with his | that he would help all those who come unto God 
legacy of peace. My heart is full of desire to by him. She had now arrived at that period 
grow in grace, and in the saving knowledge of| when faith was soon to be exchanged for sight, 
God. O! I want to distinguish between the} prayer for praise, and grace for the fruition of 
Saviour’s voice and that of my soul’s enemy glory. Thinking her end was near, she said 
more clearly, and to live to the praise and glory | with emphasis—“ I live to die; I die that I may 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” live eternally.”” “Don’t be distressed for me ; 

In proportion to her value for those views of my Saviour is near, whose own dear name is 
Christian truth, which she had so long held in} Jove.” She spoke of the joys awaiting her, of 
unison with the beloved partner of her life, may | the eternal crown of glory, with which the suf- 
be estimated her grief and the trial of her faith, | ferines of this present time were not to be com- 
when her most endeared friend, and some of her pared. She remarked to her medical friend— 
children, were induced to pursue a different| «J do not see how I can do better than to be 
course ; yet she firmly adhered to her own con-| eft in the hands of the Lord.” She was grate- 
scientious convictions of religious duty. In the} fy} for his attentions, and on his expressing his 
winter of 1849, she was called to resign this} regret that they were not more availing, she 
beloved companion ; andalthough she was enabled promptly said— 
to fulfil her duties with unabated promptness, 
yet it was evident she continually felt her bereave- 
ment. 

The character of those who are worthy of 









“ The Lord be is good, His mercies are sure ; 
He ouly afflicteth in order to cure.” 

The fear of death was taken away: “I have no 
double honor, cannot always be fully portrayed fear,” were words often repeated. She seemed 
without the appearance of eulogy ; but whilst it | dwell in a heavenly atmosphere; frequent 
is desired distinctly to mark who it is that maketh | Were the expressions of praise unto Him who 
them to differ, and to ascribe all real excellence | had loved her, and washed her from her sins. 
to the work of His grace alone, the force and | Alluding on one occasion to her many blessings, 
beauty of example ought net to be lost; and of; but above all to the sense of the pardoning love 
our dear friend it may be truly said that, “given | of God in Him whose precious blood takes away 
to hospitality,’”’ the “poor, as well as the ‘rich, every stain, she thanked her weeping attendants 
were fed from her table; those she esteemed the | for their kindness, and told them not to be 
Lord’s messengers were peculiarly welcome, and anxious about her r ‘The Lord is my Shepherd ; 
the stranger found a resting-place at her gate. I shall not want. 

Her bounty was not confined to local charities,; Fifth month, Ist. She sank rapidly during 
nor to claims more directly at home; it was of the night, and was able to say little during the 
a diffusive character. From her fifteenth year following day, the last she spent on earth; but 
to the close of her life, she wept and she worked | her voice retained its usual : affectionate swee tness, 
for the Negro race. The last time she rode out, which gave a double force to her expressions. 
she went to pay some of her accustomed calls at On being reminded of the Saviour’s words— 
the abodes of poverty ; she was then in her usual “ Peace | leave with you; my peace I give unto 
health, and rem: ackahly active for a person eighty- you ‘'—-she warmly rejoined, “ Peace, peace ;”’ 
four years of ag At the close of that very and when the fo urteenth chapter of ‘John was 
day she fell, int bias the bone of her left hip. commenced, she took up the words, and finished 
This afflictive dis spensation commenced a fresh the sentence with emphasis. During the even- 
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ing, she made some sweet remarks respecting the; life. The modes of living, among Friends where 


change that awaited heri in the presence of Jesus; these youths were located, were so different from 
and spoke of the faithfulness of his promises, | those which prevailed in their native country, 
and of the support she had experienced through- d hich. after the f f their ed 

out her illness. Those present seemed treading | *” to walen, alter the lew ors <aesr ocuen- 
with her the borders of that heavenly kingdom, | tion had past, they were unavoidably returned, 
of the joys of which she was so soon to partake; | that very little advantage was effected by this 
and, in some degree, to realize the happiness of | attempt at their domestication. They were, in 


ro i pe from the body, and present with fact, educated for one sphere of life, as far as 


About eleven o'clock, she welcomed with they were educated at all, and then, necessarily, 
much pleasure the return of a beloved son and | placed in another entirely different. And here we 
daughter, and then appeared desirous of rest, | may remark, that near the time when these labors 


+ ‘“ ‘ sla. ” . ae . 
saying, “I shall soon be asleep.” Once more| of Friends were commenced, a deputation of 
she was aroused by a short paroxysm of pain; 


. . “hi 8 > ‘ rac 
then again closed her eyes in a sweet slumber, Chiefs, of whom the celebrated Cornplanter was 
to open them no more on earth. She is now, we | °2¢, visited President Washington, and in the 
reverently believe, forever with the Lord ; freed | course of their communication, requested that 
from all the cares and sorrows of this mortal life,| the Government of the United States 
having had an entrance granted her into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.—Annual Monitor. 


would 
receive and educate a few of their young people; 
but the President, apparently perceiving the in- 
congruity of the education which they would be 
ww sé likely ‘too receive, with the life which they must 


eeetenens 
I Bl E NDS REN LE W. afterwards lead among their own people, pru- 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, | 1855. | dently declined the proposal, and advised that 
=—=—=—= the instruction in question should be extend- 
ed to them in their own country. And the 
establishments which Friends then attempted 
among them received the cordial approbation of 
. discerning statesman. 








Our readers will find in the present number, 
a copy of the Report presented to our late Year- 
ly Meeting by the Committee charged with the 
care of promoting the improvement, in the arts 
of civilized life, of the remnant of the once 
powerful Six Nations of Indians, now residing 
on the Alleghany Reservation, New York. 

About sixty years have passed away since the 
labors were commenced by our Yearly Meeting 
of extending to these Indian natives and to some 


The efforts recently made, both by Friends 
and by many others, to establish and maintain 
schools among them, particularly those on the 
manual labor plan, appear more likely than any 
other mode, to reclaim the wild, wandering in- 
habitants of the forest, and to disseminate among 
others in their vicinity, the arts and benefits of | them the arts and comforts of civilized life. It 
civilized life. In the early periods of their pro-| may now be considered as a settled point that 
gress in this work of benevolence, two methods, | the only hope of preserving from utter extinc- 
different in their nature and character, but | tion, the remnants of the once powerful tribes 
directed to the same object, were tried. A few | which overspread this extensive continent, de- 
Friends, under the direction of the Yearly Meet-| pends upon their conversion from nations of 
ing’s committee, were engaged to reside in their | hunters to peaceful cultivators of the soil; and 
immediate vicinity, to instruct the natives in the | while we properly receive satisfaction from the 
cultivation of their land and in domestic econo- | success thus far attained from the labors of 
my. This effort was, of course, chiefly, though not Friends, in relation to the natives on the Alle- 
exclusively, directed to the improvement of the | ghany Reservation, we must deeply lament that 
adults, and from the natural repugnance to | those labors are of so partial and limited a charac- 
change manifested by the Indians, in common | ter. There are, probably, on the Alleghany not 
with mankind at large, the progress and advance- | less than three hundred natives, of an age to be 
ment of these people were necessarily slow. A | objects of education, to which number, those 
number of youths, of both sexes, were placed in | who receive instruction at the Tunesassah School 
the families of Friends within the limits of our | bear a very diminutive ratio. As stated in the 
Yearly Meeting, to be instructed in mechanical | Report, the Committee are very desirous to 
occupations and trained to the arts of domestic | engage the services of a Friend, suitably quali. 
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fied for assisting in the prosecution of this benevo- 
lent design. Such a service cannot be under- 
taken without some sacrifice of domestic com- 
fort; yet it is to be hoped that this work, so im- 
portant to the natives, may not be impeded or 
paralyzed by a want of the requisite agencies 
for its successful accomplishment. 





We give, in another column, a notice, ex- 
tracted from a Vermont paper, of a venerable 
Friend who has been lately removed from the 
Church militant. By a private letter, the editor 
is informed that the subject of this notice, Clark 
Stevens, was one of the first, if not the very 
first member of our religious society, in the part 
of the country where he resided. He was one 
of the hardy pioneers who entered it while it 
was covered with its primitive forest, and while 
engaged with a few of his neighbors in clearing 
the land, religious convictions were gaining 
strength in his mind, until he believed it his 
duty to invite them to assemble with him on 
First days, to hold meetings for worship. In 
this way a little meeting was instituted, they 
sitting silently together, after the manner of 
Friends. He at length felt engaged at times to 
utter a few words in the line of the ministry. 
After a number of years, he heard of a Monthly 
Meeting held at Danby, one hundred miles dis- 
tant. 
application for himself and wife, they were soon 
after admitted as members; and, eventually, the 
little meeting which he had been instrumental 
in gathering, was acknowledged. He soon 
became an active and useful member, cheerfully 
travelling the distance to that Monthly Meeting, 
till others were settled nearer. He also performed 
many long journeys in the service of the Society, 
which, in the then recently settled state of the 
country, could not be accomplished without con- 
siderable labor. He peacefully closed his useful 
career in the ninetieth year of his age. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, at West- 
ern Flain, lowa, on the 25th of Fourth month last, 
T. Exttwoop Cottins, son of Peter and Sarah 
Collins, to Saran, daughter of Dearman Williams, 
of the State of Ohio. 

, At Friends’ Meeting House, Weare, N. H., 
on the 20th of Twelfth month last, Joan Tuorn 
DIKE to Hannan Maria Paces, both of Weare. 





Diep,—On the 6th of First month last, at the 
residence of her son-in-law Isaac Rakestraw, Mar- 
GakET Lupton, a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Mahoning County, Ohio, in the 


To this meeting he went, and making | 


84th year of her age. She had been laboring 

under many bouily afflictions for a number of 

years past; yet we believe through watchfulness 
she was enabled to bear those dispensations with 
patience and Christian resignation. 

On the 5th of First month last, at Salem, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, ApiGain Fawcett, a mem- 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, in the 
68th year of her age. She was a good example of 
Christian moderation, and faithfully attended our 
meetings for worship and discipline when health 
permitted, patiently bearing the various trials 
which fell to her lot. 

, At his residence, Mine Hill, Morris Co., 

N. J., on the 25th ult., Joun Sammis, in the 34th 

year of his age, a member of Rahway and Plain- 

field Monthly Meeting. He suffered much during 
his sickness, but aclear prospect was granted him 
of happiness in the life to come, which he mani- 
fested by the frequent expression of short but con- 
soling sentences. Near his close he exclaimed, 

** blessed Jesus, come !’’ 

, At Providence, R. I., on the 12th ult., of 
consumption, StepHen Atwater, aged 39 years. 

The removal of this dear friend in the midst of 
his usefulness, will be widely felt. Being of an 
active mind, he zealously engaged in works cal- 

| culated to promote the highest interests of man- 
kind. He was evidently conscious that God 
alone can give the increase, while it is the duty of 
the Christian to plant and to water. His sympa- 
thy with the afflicted, the erring and the oppressed, 
was evinced by his devotion to their cause. He 
| was one of a smal! number who were engaged in 
| imparting religious instruction to the inmates of 
| our prisons. He was also an early and efficient 

+ laborer in behalf of Sabbath Schools among us, 

| imparting through their means, scriptural instruc- 
tion to the young. While sincerely attached to 

| the principles of Friends, he regarded as Christian 
brethren all, of whatever denomination, who love 
| the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 

—, Of lung fever, on the 28th of last month, 

| at his residence in Kansas Territory, Haw-ko, a 
Shawnee Indian—a member of the Society of 

| Friends. He was a man of exemplary life, and 

was in the practice of reading the scriptures daily 
in his family. 

, at her residence in the city of New York, 
on the 23d of 4th mo. Saran C. Hawxunurst, 
widow of the late Nathaniel Hawxhurst, in 

the 81st year of her age; an esteemed minister of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

From her youth she had been devoted to the 

| promotion of truth and righteousness, and the wel- 

fare of suffering humanity, irrespective of color, 
country or creed. Distrustful of herself, yet firm 
in adhering to what she believed to be her duty, 
she desired to follow peace with all men, and 
with remarkable simplici'y of character, filled up 
her appointed sphere of labor, diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. She devoted 
much time and personal service to the various 
charitable institutions in New York, in which she 
felt a lively interest ; but her chief object was the 
circulation and promoting the reading of the Holy 

Scriptures, and religious tracts. She was ever 

watching for suitable opportunities to distribute 

them, and probably circulated hundreds of thou- 
sands of pages during her life. It may truly be 
said of her that she loved mercy, did justly, and 
walked humbly with her God, and her friends 
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have the consoling assurance that, through redeem- 
ing mercy, she has entered into the joy of her 
Lord. 

Drep,—On the 23d nlt., Anna Mary, wife of 
Caleb Taylor, of London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 
in the 29th year of her age, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting. Previous to the alarm- 
ing symptoms of her complaint appearing, she 
expressed to her kusband her full conviction that 
she would not recover from this sickness; and 
hard as it naturally was to break the eudearing 
ties of earth, all had been made easy for her—that 
her concern was not for herself, but for the Cear 
ones she would leave behind; and her earnest 
prayer was that they might so live that when time 
should be tothem no more, they might be pre- 
pared to join her in the mansions of eternal hap- 
piness 

, Of paralysis, on the 31st of Seventh month, 
1854, at his residence in New Hartford, Oneida 
Co., N. Y., NatHan Bisuop, a member and elder 
of New Haitford Monthly Meeting, in the 83d year 
ot his age. 

, On the 22d of Third month last, at the 
same place, Lucy, widow of the above, in the 82d 
year of her age. 

——, Of consumption, on the 23d of last month, 
in Westmoreland, N. Y., Exiziseta N., wife of 
Nathan L. Hakes, in the 24th year of her age, a 
member of New Hartford Monthly Meeting. 
During the progress of her disease, it was ob- 
served that the love of reading the holy seriptures 
and other religious books increased. Her last 
advice to her friends was often to retire for divine 
meditation ; and they have the consoling evidence 
that her close was peace. 

, On the 12th of last month, at the residence 
of her father in Mahaska Co., Iowa, Hannan 
Brices, eldest daughter of Job and Ann Briggs, in 
the 23d year of her age. She was a member of 
Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. She gave satis- 
factory evidence to her parents and friends that 


‘her close was peaceful. 


, At her father’s, Twelfth month 4th, 1854, 
Resecca Rayt, wife of Isaac W. Rayl, and daugh- 
ter of William and Phebe Macy, in the 2Ist year 
of her age—a member of Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, Hamilton County, Indiana. 

, At the residence of his parents, in Jones 
Co., lowa, on the 3ist of Twelfth month last, 
Rurvs, son of Matthew and Anna Winslow, aged 
nearly 22 years—a member of Red Cedar Monthly 
Meeting, lowa. 

, On the 4th of Tenth month last, at the 
residence of his father, in Jasper Co., lowa, Isaac 
ARNOLD, sou of Jesse and Mary Arnold, in the 
2uth year of his age—a member of Spring Creek 


Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 17th of Twelfth month last, Ase- | 
natu T., wife of Israel Smith, a member of Three | 


Rivers Monthly Meeting. 


The following beautiful obituary of one of the } 


early settlers of Vermont, was copied from a 
newspaper of the vicinity in which he lived. 


“ Another of our patriarchs has fallen, and a 


life which we could ill affurd to lose from among | 


us, has mingled itself with the higher life of a 
better world. With the sadness of one who 


hears of the death of afather, have we just heard of 
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the death of the venerable Clark Stevens, of East 
Montpelier. He had lived to the ripe old age 
of his ninetieth year; and was gathered to his 
fathers “‘as a shock of corn cometh in in its 
season.”” He had wrought out his work, and 
wrought it well. To the last, he was the simple, 
sensible, child-like man of God, full of philan- 
thropy, full of. zeal in the cause of humanity, 
full of ardor for the welfare of his race. He 
was among the hardy pioneers in the settlement 
of Montpelier, and one of its intelligent and 
active officers in the organization of the town in 
1791. He was extensively known and greatly 
beloved among the Society of Friends through- 
out the country, as eminently a good man and a 
preacher of righteousness. He died as he had 
lived, peaceful and tranquil, full of hope, full of 
| love to all mankind, and asking his mournful 
| friends to give his love to all. Over the grave 
| of such a man as Clark Stevens, it is pleasant to 
reflect how truly all good men, of whatever sect 
or denomination, are ‘one in Christ;’’ and how 
narrow and frail are the differences that divide 
the children of light from each other. Mr. 
Stevens was a consistent Quaker, and the writer 
of this humble tribute to his memory is a Congre- 
gationalist ; yet when “ our hearts burned within 
us as we talked together”’ on congenial topics, 
every shadow of difference in theological opinions 
was forgotten, and our hearts melted into one. 
Venerable man! we hope to meet thee again 
within that pure realm where all sectarian hues 
shall be gently laid aside, for the “ white rai- 
ment” of the redeemed before “the Throne.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


To the Yearly Meeting :— 


The Committee appointed to promote the 
gradual civilization and improvement of the 
Indian natives, report :— 

That the Boarding-school established for the 
Indian children at Tunessassah has been kept up, 
and continues to give satisfaction. There have 
been as many as seventeen boarders, whose 
general deportment and progress in learning have 

| been encouraging. Some of them render assist- 
| ance in the business of the family, and are also 
employed in sewing, knitting, &c. ; and they all 
seem to be as happy and as readily controlled as 
the children of whites are, when separated from 
their parents. 

A portion of the Holy Scriptures is read to 
them daily, and meetings for Divine Worship are 
held on First and Fifth days ; on which occasions 
the conduct of the pupils is orderly and becominz. 
One of the Committee, who spent several weeks 
|at the Settlement during the past winter and 
| spring, remarks in a letter: “ 1 have been com- 
| forted and encouraged in believing, that our 
small, silent meetings have been owned by the 
Great Head of the Church, ard that the coun- 
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tenances of the little children, at times, give 
evidence that they are favored to feel something 
of it.” 

The School has averaged about 22 pupils, and 
sometimes as large a number as 28 or 30 has 
attended ; but the day-scholars are, as usual, very 
irregular in coming. When it is considered that 
none of the children, on entering the school, are 
familiar with the English language, and many 
of them scarcely understand it at all—while the 
Teacher is equally unacquainted with the Indian 
tongue—it will be perceived that the difficulties 
to be surmounted in teaching them are not light. 
Notwithstanding these, however, considerable 
progress has been made in their studies; and 
under the tuition of a competent Teacher, they 
seem as susceptible of learning as any other 
children. Eleven of the scholars read in the 
New Testament, and two in the first class Reader, 
two read in the Spelling-book, and others are 
learning to spell. Twelve of them write, and have 
made different degrees of progress in Arithmetic. 
The order observed by the children in the 
family is commendable. They are assembled in 
the Collecting-room a short time previous to 
meals, and, on liberty being given, walk one by 
one to the table and take their seats quietly— 
sitting in silence until all are helped, abn they 
partake of their food with but little conversation. 
In the evening they are brought together in the 
Collecting-room, and say a short lesson ; after 
which, a portion of the Holy Scriptures is read, 
and they then retire for the night in the same 
quiet and orderly manner. A Committee who 
visited them last autumn, say in their report: 
“It was gratifying to us to witness the lively 
interest which most of the children evinced in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and some of them have 
made considerable advancement, and apply 
themselves with diligence to their lessons. The 
order and quiet observed by them in the school, 
and their cheerful submission to the regulations 
adopted for the government of the family, were 
causes of much satisfaction to us.” 

From the opportunity afforded for judging of 
the effects of the Boarding-school, we are of the 
judgment, that if it can be properly supported, 
under suitable care-takers and Teachers, it pro- 
mises to be of more permanent benefit to the 
native children, than any other plan which has 
been tried. It is chiefly upon the youthful 
mind that we can hope to make a profitable and 
lasting impression ; and this is much more likely 
to be accomplished when the children are with- 
drawn from the improper and hurtful influences 
to which they are exposed among their own 
people. Many of the Indians seem to appreciate 
the advantages their children enjoy under the 
care of Friends, and are anxious to have them 
placed at the school; so that, if we had the 
means and sufficient help, the number of pupils 
might be much increased. 

During the past year the Indians have not 
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done much at clearing and fencing new land. 
Generally, they have raised an adequate supply 
of provisions for their families; but the unhappy 
divisions existing among them respecting their 
form of government have had a paralysing effect, 
as respects their agricultural and domestic im- 
provement. 

The Committee are desirous of engaging the 
services of a man Friend, to assist in the manage- 
ment of the farm and other concerns, and will be 
glad to receive early application from any one 
who may feel drawn to engage in this work of 


| benevolence. 


Our friend John Wood, feeling himself re- 
leased from the concern, he was succeeded, in 
the 10th month last, by our friends Samuel and 
Rachel Whitson, who now have charge of the 
establishment of Tunessassah. 

We are aware that the work of civilization has 
advanced slowly ; but it must be remembered, 
that a long course of years is required to change 
habits and customs which have existed for ages, 
which have become deeply rooted, and to which 
the Indians are strongly attached. When we con- 
sider this, and the peculiar hardships and dis- 
couragements which the Natives have had to en- 
counter from the whites, we think the meliora- 
tion already effected in their condition and 
manners, is quite as great as could reasonably 
have been anticipated. Contrasting their situa- 
tion now, with what it was half a century ago, 
the improvement in comfort, in domestic economy, 
and in the arts of civilized life, is striking and 
encouraging. Many of the greatest difficulties 
have been in good measure overcome, and we 
think there is cause to persevere in the endeavor 
to promote the welfare of this interesting people, 
and to prosecute with energy the work of benevo- 
lence in which our forefathers felt themselves 
religiously drawn to engage, in order to discharge 
a debt of gratitude, which they believed due 
from the whites to these untutored, but hospitable 
children of the forest. 

From an examination of the accounts of our 
Treasurer it appears, that he had in his hands, on 
the 19th ult., $285 84 in cash, and securities 
amounting to $12,938 00. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee, Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 


THE COST OF BOMBARDING SEBASTOPOL. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol, by the last 
advices, had continued for thirteen days, and ac- 
cording to the English accounts, a steady pro- 


| gress was making against the works, though Gort- 


schakoff’s report, the latest, says the Allies’ fire 
was slackening. The iron shot fired into Sebasto- 
pol exceeded anything of the kind that the annals 
of war have ever recorded. Five hundred guns, 
firing one hundred and twenty rounds a day, gives 
a total of sixty thousand rounds, which may well 
be termed an ‘infernal fire,” as Gortschakoff 
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shot fired in the thirteen days of the bombard- 


ment by the Allies, equalled thirty-five millions 
one hundred thousand pounds, which would cost, 
not including the transportation and powder, 
$313,380. The powder would cost $702,000, 
making a total of over a million dollars. This, 
if it resulted in the capture of the place, would 
be cheap, but the correspondent of the London 
Times, who is a spectator of the bombardment, 
says, in his last letter, “we are not one inch 
nearer the town than we were last October.” — 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY. 

Not long since we published some exhortations 
addressed by southern journals to the slave- 
holders, instigating them to spend money freely 
in carrying the elections in the territory of 
Kansas. The advice seems to have been taken. 
An army of voters went over the frontier of 
Kansas, distributed itself in detachments among 
the different districts, obtained the victory, 
elected the pro-slavery candidates to the legisla- 
ture, and came home again in triumph. 

A paragraph in another part of this sheet de- 
scribes the return of a portion of the mercenaries 
in this service to their own state. They came 
back like a conquering army to old Rome ; their 
return to the town of Independence was a tri- 
umpha) entry. 

There are two things to be inferred from the 
result of the Kansas election achieved by such 
means. One is the profound respect which the 
friends of the Nebraska act entertain for the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. While it was 
yet under discussion, the doctrine of its friends 
was that the inhabitants of the territory ought, 
even while the settlement was yet in its most in- 
complete and rudimental state, to determine for 
themselves what institutions they would tolerate, 
and whether they would allow the existence of 
slavery or not. Not even Congress, it was con- 
tended, ought to interfere in any question of 
legislation for the territory. This doctrine was 
asserted in speeches on the floor of Congress, pre- 
sented by newspapers in every form of argument, 
proclaimed at public meetings, and embodied in 
resolutions adopted by committees. The instant 
the bill was passed, these very men resolved 
that the inhabitants of the territory should not 
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It is estimated that the amount of, give the lie to pretences which it had just 


uttered and the echo of which had scarcely yet 
died away. The pretext of popular sovereignty 
was only used to get rid of the prohibition of 
slavery in the territory ; as soon as it has served 
its purpose, it is discarded and sent after the 
prohibition. 

The second inference from these proceedings 
is, that the friends of the Nebraska bill, even 
while supporting it by the argument that it could 
never possibly carry slavery into any part of the 
territories, cherished the design of making Kansas 
perforce a slave State. The passage of the bill 
was the signal for an organized attempt to seize 
upon the territory for slavery. Their pioneers 
were first on the ground ; the first public meet- 
ings held in Kansas passed pro-slavery resolu- 
tions. The execution of their scheme has never 
been allowed a moment’s pause. They have 
their journals established in the territory ; their 
mercenaries, recruited in Missouri, went over 
and carried the first election in their favor, and 
have now carried the second against the wishes 
and feelings of the actual and permanent in- 
habitants. Every circumstance in the history of 
Kansas, since it became a territory, points clearly 
to an original intention, on the part of those 
who brought forward and supported the Nebraska 
bill, to make it eventually a slave state. Kansas, 
New Mexico and the new state which they de- 
signed to erect out of southern California, were 
to form a barrier of slave states, completing the 
belt across our continent, to the south of which 
slavery was to propagate itself in security 
towards the isthmus of Central America.— 
Evening Post 


CURIOUS COMBINATION. 


Mr. Campbell, of Columbus, Ohio, has made 
application at Washington for a patent, making 
a bond of union between cast iron at a very high 

temperature, and glass in a state of fusion, and 
designed for boxes in which the axles of wheels 
revolve. The glass is for the interior of the box, 
and, causing but little friction, it requires but 
little lubrication, and is, therefore, economical, 
costing less than cast iron. The Intelligencer 
says :— 

“The tests to which the specimen we have 
seen has been subjected, at once convinced us 
that glass thus embedded in iron could sustain 
extraordinary pressure and the most powerful 


settle the question of slavery for themselves, nor | blows; but a doubt arose in relation to the in- 


even elect their own territorial officers. They 


equality i in the contraction and expansion of the 


swarmed over the boundary of Kansas, elected a | two materials, by sudden changes in their tem- 


delegate to Congress from the territory, and then | | perature. 


returned to Missouri. A second election took | 
place a few days since; the friends of slavery | 


Iron, however, expands and contracts 
| by heat far more than glass, and the cast-iron box 
being expanded to its utmost when the glass 


made a second incursion into the territory, won | congeals, all its after tendency by this means 
another triumph, and returned to celebrate it in | must necessarily be to embrace the glass within 


Missouri. 


Never did any party make more | 


it ; and this glass being in the form of an arch, 


scandalous haste to convict itself of hypocrisy and | with its bases and apex both embraced by the 
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iron, it can yield to no power that is not capable 
of literally crushing it to powder.” 


From the Annual of Scientific Discovery, 1855, 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SUBMARINE TRANS- 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The following communication, on the feasibili- 
ty of constructing a submarine telegraph across 
the Atlantic, has been addressed to the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy by Lieutenant Maury: 

Sir,—The United States brig Dolphin, Lieut. 
Commandant O. H. Berryman, was employed 
last summer upon especial service connected 
with the researches that are carried on at this 
office concerning the winds and currents of the 
sea. Her observations were confined principally 
to that part of the ocean, which the merchant- 
men, as they pass to and fro, upon the business | 
of trade between Europe and the United States, use | 
as their great thoroughfare. Lieutenant Berryman 
availed himself of this opportunity to carry along 
also a line of deep sea soundings from the shores 
of Newfoundland to those of Ireland. The re- 
sult is highly interesting, in so far as the bottom of 
the sea is concerned, upon the question of a 
submarine telegraph across the Atlantic; and I 
therefore beg leave to make it the subject of a 
special report. 

The line of deep sea soundings seems to be 
decisive of the question as to the practicability 
of a submarine telegraph between the two con- 
tinents, in so far as the bottom of the deep sea 
is concerned. From Newfoundland to Ireland, 
the distance between the nearest points is about 
1,600 miles ;* and the bottom of the sea between 
the two places is a plateau, which seems to have 
been placed there especially for the purpose of 
holding the wires of a submarine telegraph, and 
of keeping them out of harm’s way. It is 
neither too deep nor too shallow; yet it is so 
deep, that the wires, but once landed, will re- 
main forever beyond the reach of vessel's 
anchors, icebergs, and drifts of any kind, and so 
shallow, that the wires may be readily lodged 
upon the bottom. The depth of this plateau is 
quite regular, gradually increasing from the 
shores of Newfoundland to the depth of from 
1,500 to 2,000 fathoms as you approach to the 
other side. The distance between Ireland and 
Cape St. Charles, or Cape St. Lewis, in Labra- 
dor, is somewhat less than the distance from 
any point of Ireland to the nearest point of 
Newfoundland. But whether it would be better | 
to lead the wires from Newfoundland or Labra- | 
dor is not now the question; nor do I pretend | 
to consider the question as to the possibility of 
finding a time calm enough, the sea smvoth | 
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Ireland, the distance is 1,611 miles; from Cape Charles, 
or Cape St. Lewis, Labrador, to ditto, the distance is 
1,601 miles. 


enough, a wire long enough, a ship big enough, 
to lay a coil of wire 1,600 miles in length; 
though I have no fear but that the enterprise 
and ingenuity of the age, whenever called on 
with these problems, will be ready with a satis- 
factory and practical solution of them. 

I simply address myself at this time to the 
question in so far as the bottom of the sea is 
concerned, and as far as that the greatest practi- 
eal difficulties will, I apprehend, be found after 
reaching soundings at either end of the line, 
and not in the open sea. 

A wire, laid across from either of the above- 
named places on this side, will pass to the north 
of the Great Banks, and rest on that beautiful 
plateau to which I have alluded, and where the 
water of the sea appears to be as quict and as 
completely at rest as it is at the bottom of a 
mill-pond. It is proper that the reasons should 
be stated for the inference that there are no per- 
ceptible currents, and no abrading agents at work 
at the bottom of the sea, upon this telegraphic 
plateau. I derive this inference from a study 
of a physical fact, which I little deemed, when { 
sought it, had any such bearings. 

Lieut. Berryman brought up with Brooks’s 
deep sea sounding apparatus, specimens of the 
bottom from this plateau. I sent them to Prof. 
Bailey, of West Point, for examination under 
his microscope. This he kindly gave ; and that 
eminent microscopist was quite as much sur- 
prised to find, as | was to learn, that all these 
specimens of deep sea soundings are filled with 
microscopic shells ; to use his own words, “ not 
a particle of sand or gravel exists in them.” 
These little shells, therefore, suggest the fact 
that there are no currents at the bottom of the 
sea whence they came—that Brooks’s lead found 
them where they were deposited in their burial 
place after having lived and died on the surface, 
and by gradual sinking were lodged on the bottom. 
Had there been currents at the bottom, they 
would have swept, and abraded and mingled up 
with these microscopic remains, the debris at the 
bottom of the sea, such as ooze, sand, gravel, 
and other matter; but not a particle of sand or 
gravel was found among them. Hence, the in- 
ference that these depths of the sea are not dis- 
turbed either by waves or currents. Consequent- 
ly, a telegraphic wire once laid there, there it 
would remain, as completely beyond the reach of 
accident as it would be if buried in air-tight 
eases. Therefore, so far as the bottom of the 
deep sea between Newfoundland, or the North 
Cape, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and 
Ireland, is concerned, the practicability of a 
submarine telegraph across the Atlantic is proved. 

In this view of the subject, and for the pur- 

yse of hastening the completion of such a line, 
| I take the liberty of suggesting for your con- 


| proper source, of a prize to the company through 
' whose telegraphic wire the first message shall be 
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passed across the Atlantic. 
be, respectfully, Xe., 


I have the honor to 
M. F. Mat ae, 


Lieut. U. 
Hon. J. C. Dobbin, Secretary of the im, 
Wasbingion, D. C. 


THE TRUE SOURCE OF ENGLAND'S DANGERS. 

There is an article in Blackwood’s Edinburg 
Magazine, inquiring, ‘* Whence come our dan- 
gers?” and attributing them all to the neglect of 
preserving a large standing army in time of peace. 
U nquestionably to have carried out a war policy 
like that of France, with its gigantic military or- 
ganization, might have made England appear 
stronger in the Crimea for the time, but it is 
rather by following the peace principles of Mr. 
Bright, the Qu: aker, than the war principles of 
Blackwood, that England’ s real dangers would | 
be best averted. 

Thus far, our own country has had a just dread | 
of a standing army, and this has been the true 
source of our strength. With a territory as large 
as all Europe put together, we have a military 
force of about one thousandth part the strength. 
In Europe, at this moment, there 
between five and six millions of armed men. 
true sources of England’s real dangers are her 
debt, the demoralization of her army, and her 
love of domination. 

Debt renders her taxes insupportab le, and 
obliges her laboring classes to emigrate, or grinds 
them down by poverty so as to lose all generous 
patriotism. Willa standing army help that? 
may kee “p down insurrection ; it may, a3 DOW 
sae augment its own ranks by conscription. 


S. Navy. 


and to keep on the poor and starveling pay of the 


private soldier in the English army, 
liberal sum we were able to pay our men in the 
last Mexican war. Thus we had volunteers by 


thousands, wherever a horn was blown. Never 


is money so utterly wasted, or the productive | 


industry of a country so quickly squandered, as 
in the support of an unnecessary army. Had 
America, at the revolution, begun to keep house 
upon the war scale of France, instead of being 
now in easy circumstances, and pecuniarily ab le 
to battle with any nation for a just cause, we 
should have repelled emigrants by our taxes, 
been utterly bankrupt like Mexico, and had to 
sell the land we then possessed, instead of pur- 
chasing the territories which are now our richest 
mines of wealth. 

The demoralization of an army kept up in 
time of peace is another great source of Kngland's 
present weakness and danger. Courage it has, 
and a good drill practice, but all its arrangements 
are now found fitted only for a review in Hyde 
Park, or an encampment at Cobham. It has no 
organization for a successful campaign, and 
worse than none. Its officers are all demoralized 
by having nothing to do. Seniority, routine, high 
family connections, and even money, but not 


| like a rattlesnake or a copperhead. 
must be/as we have seen, England’s 


The | 


It | 


, | of justice and benevolence ? 
than the | world is at this moment so really independent, 
|or strong, or possessed of that respect which 


arises from acknowledged power, as the United 
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merit, have filled all its important offices, from 
the Commander-in-chief downwards, until in 
time of extremity, the brute force of the 
soldier, not the skill of the General, is the only 
bulwark left to roll back the tide of war. 

In addition to this, a standing army in time 
of peace is the most certain of all causes of war. 
Instead of being a protection, it is a constant 
source of danger, by tempting a nation to haughti- 
ness and aggression, instead of relying on the 
justice of its demands. Thus characteristically 
the encampment at Cobham, and the boastful 
exhibition of England’s fleet, was the natural pre- 
cursor of the latter being sent to the Baltic, and 
the former to the Crimea. It was the French 
army that made it necessary for Louis Phillippe 
to seize Algiers, and fertilize its arid sands with 
the blood of his best soldiers. It was this same 
sense of military power in the Czar, becoming 
superior to that of right, which led him to pounce 
like an eagle upon Turkey. It was the necessity 
of employment for his soldiers in some foreign 
war that led Louis Napoleon to strike at Russia 
And it was, 
vaunting reliance 


on the broadsides of her steam navy that made 


| her adventure on the Quixotic task of a war 
'with Russia. 


Should this war be carried on by Great Bri- 
tain, there must be a greater centralization of 
power, the liberal members must retire and a 
Tory government rule. The rights of neutral 
nations will be infringed and complications 
innumerable arise. When will England learn, 


; and when will France and Austria believe, that 
3ut every conscript will cost more to procure | 


the cheapest defence of nations is the exercise 


No pe yple in the 


States, and all this is chiefly owing to the simple 
policy of not having a large military force kept 
up in time of peace—Public Ledyer. 


, THE CHIPPEWAY NATION. 


The St. Louis Republican thinks that there is 
reasonable prospect of reclaiming the whole 
nation of Chippeway Indians from barbarism. 
The leading feature of the treaty recently made 
between this tribe and the United States, is, that 
as fast as individuals or communities become 
civilized to a certain extent (of which the 
United States Commissioners are judges,) they 
are to be admitted to all the rights and privileges 
of American citizens. The desire to come under 
this condition is very general, it is said, and 
large sums, will be expended this year, both by 
the Indians and Missionary Societies, in building 
school houses and in the purchasing of farming 
utensils. ‘There are more than two hundred 
thousand Indians thus awaiting to be civilized, 
and the experiment is likely to be tried fairly /or 
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the first time since the settlement of America, 
of extending equal rights to the aborigines. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Bank of England must be seen on the 
inside as well as the out, and to get into the 
interior of this remarkable building, to observe 
the operations of an institution that. exerts more 
moral and political power than any soverei 
in Europe, you must have an order from the 
Governor of the Bank. The building occupies 
an irregular area of eight acres of ground ; 
edifice of no architectural beauty, with not one 
window towards the street, being lighted alto- 
gether from the roof or the inclosed areas. The 
ordinary business apartments differ from those 
in our banks only in their extent, a thousand 
clerks being constantly on duty, and driven with 
business at that. But to form any adequate 
idea of what the Bank is, we must penetrate its 
recesses, its vaults, and offices, where we shall 
see such operations as are not known in Wall 
Street. I was led, on presenting my card of 
admission, into a private room, where, after the 
delay of a few moments, a messenger came and 
conducted me through the mighty and mysterious 
building. Down we went into a room where 
the notes of the Bank received yesterday were 
now examined, compared with the entries in the 
books, and stored away. The Bank of England 
never issues the same note a second time. It re- 
ceives in the ordinary course of business about 
£300,000, or $4,000,000 daily in notes: these 
are put up in parcels according to their denomina- 
tion, boxed up with the date of their reception, 
and are kept ten years: at the expiration of 


which period, they are taken out and ground up | 
in the mill which I saw running, and made! 


again into paper. If in the course of those ten 
years any dispute in business, or law-suit should 
arise concerning the payment of any note, the | 
Bank can produce the identical bill. To meet 
the demand for notes so constantly used up, the 
Bank has its own paper-makers, its own printers, 
its own engravers, all at work under the same 
roof, and it even makes the machinery by which 
the most of its own work is done. A complica- 
ted but beautiful operation is a register, extend- 
ing from the printing- office to the banking 
offices, which marks eve ry sheet of paper that is 
struck off from the press, so that the printers 
cannot manufacture a single sheet of blank notes 
that is not recorded in the Bank. On the same 
principle of exactness, a shaft is made to pass 
from one apartment to another, connecting a 
clock in sixteen business wings of the establish- 
ment, and regulating them with such precision 
that the whole of them are always pointing to the 
same second of time ! 

In another room was a machine, exceedingly 
simple, for detecting Jight gold coins. A row 


of them dropped one by one upon a spring scale : 
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if the piece of gold was of the standard weight, 
the scale rose to a certain height, and the coin 
slid off upon one side into a box: if less than 
the standard, it rose a little higher, and the coin 
slid off upon ‘the other side. I asked the weigher 
what was the average number of light coins ‘that 
came into his ‘hands, and strangely enough, he, 
said it was a question he was not allowed to 
answer ! 

The next room I entered, was that in which 
the notes were deposited, which are ready for 
issue. ‘ We have thirty-two million of pounds 
sterling in this room,” the officer remarked to 
me, “will you take a little of it?” I told him 
it would be vastly agreeable, and he handed me 
a million sterling (five millions of dollars), which 
I received with many thanks for his liberality, 
but he insisted on my depositing it with him 
again, as it would be hardly safe to carry so 
much money into the streets. I very much fear 
that I shall never see that money again. In 
the vault beneath the floor was a Director and 
the Cashier counting the bags of gold which 
men were pitching down to them, each bag con- 
taining a thousand pounds sterling, just from 
the mint. This world of money seemed to re- 
alize the fables of Eastern wealth, and gave me 
new and strong impressions of the magnitude 
of the business done here, and the extent of the 
relations of this one Institution to the com- 
merce of the world.—From Prime’s “ Travels 
in Europe and the East.”’ 





WHEAT GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 

The annual report of the Surveyor General 
of California shows that last year there were, 
| 135,024 acres of land in that State planted in 
| wheat, of which the yield was, on an average, 
| 248.15 bushels to the acre, oran aggregate crop of 

3,439,533 bushels. The average yield per acre 
is not so large as was previously calculated upon, 
and rather shows that a great deal of exaggera- 
| tion has characterized the statements respecting 
| the wheat product of that State. In Tulare 
county the average was but 16 bushels; in 
Stanislaus, 147; in Mariposa, 15; in Napa, Pla- 
cer, and Santa Clara, 2U; in Calaveras, Yuba 
and Butte, 22$; in Contra Costa, 21}; in 
Sacramento, Yolo and Solano; 25; in Sonoma, 
234; in Marm and San Francisco, 30; in Monte- 
rey and Almeda, 40 ; in San Joaquin, 28}; and 
in Santa Cruz, 50. Thus it seems that the large 
yield was only in afew counties. Some curious re- 
sults are noted in tabular statements of this c ‘rop. 
| Thus, Santa Clara county had 12,745 acres 
| planted with wheat, yet as the average. yield 
_ as but 20 bushels, the total crop was but 
254,900 bushels ; while Santa Cruz county, with 
6,530 acres planted, yielded an average of 50 
bushels to the acre, which made the total crop 
| 826, 500 bushels. In the same way Tulare 
county, which had 2,920 acres planted, and 


yielded but 29,200 bushels, or an average of 
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10 bushels to the acre, is exceeded by Montere 
county, which had but 745 acres, but yielded 
29,00 bushels, or an average of 40 to the acre. 
—North American. 


From the Independent, 
AN EVENING PRAYER. 
I come to Thee to-night, 
In my lone closet, where no eye can see, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 


Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze, 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 


Vhou gav'st the calm repose 
That rests on all—the air, the bird, the flower, 
The buman spirit in its weary hour— 
Now at the day’s bright close. 
'Tis Nature's time for prayer ; 
The silent praises of the glorious eky, 
And the earth’s orison’s profound and high, 
To Heaven their breathings bear. 


With them my soul! would bend, 
In bumble reverence at Thy holy throne, 
Trusting the merits of Thy Son alone, 

Thy sceptre to extend. 

If I this day have striven 
With Thy blest spirit. or have bowed the knee 
To aught of earth in weak idolatry, 

I pray to be forgiven. 


If in my heart bas been 
An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 
Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 
Wash me from this dark sin. 
If I have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the “ cup of water” e’en to give, 
Forgive me, Lord, I pray— 
And teach me how to feel 
My sinful wanderings with a deeper smart, 
And more of mercy and of grace impart, 
My sinfulness to heal. 


Father, my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew ; 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true, 
So would I be to Thee, 
Nor for myself alone, 
Would I these blessings of Thy love implore, 
But for each penitent the wide earth o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called Thine own. 


And for my héart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o'er my painful years, 
Has watched to soothe affliction’s griefs and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends. 
Should o’er their path decline 
The light of gladness, or of hope or health, 
Be Thou their solace and their joy and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 
And one—O Father, guide 
The youthful traveller in the dangerous bour; 
Save bim from evil and temptation’s power, 
And keep him near Thy side. 
Watch o'er his couch to night, 
And draw him sweetly by the cords of love 
To blest communion with Thee, far above 
Earth’s withering cares and blight. 
Aud now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on Thee, 
And cleanse its depth from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer’s sake. E. L. B. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The city of Broussa, in Asia Minor, was almost 
totally destroyed by an earthquake, on the night 
of the Lith ult. The magnificent mosque of Oulon- 
Djami is now a heap of ruins, and every public 
monument and stone building in Broussa has 
shared its fate. Large masses of earth and rork 
became detached from the sides of the mountain 
and rolled upon the Jews’ quarter, while the 
wooden buildings were totally consumed by fires, 
which broke out simultaneously at different points. 
At the time of the latest accounts, more than one 
hundred and fifty shocks had taken place. Several 
villages and hamlets in the vicinity of Broussa had 
also been destroyed, 


Centrat America.—News have been received 
from Central America, stating that Jose Maria 
Estradas has been elected President by Congress, 
in place of the late Gen. Chamorro. The insurgents, 
under Castillon, were still besieged at Leon by 
Corral with 2000 men. 


Ca.ironnia.—By the arrival of the steamer 
Illinois, at New York, California dates to the 17th 
ult. have been received. The Illinois brings about 
700 passengers and $1,115,000 of the treasure saved 
from the wreck of the Golden Age, which was 
wrecked on a sunken rock off the southwest end 
of the island of Kicaron, on the morning of the 
29th ult. She was found to be leaking badly, and 
was run ashore; when the passengers, mails and 
treasures were taken, two days afterwards, by the 
steamship John L. Stephens, and were safely landed 
at Panama. It is thought thatthe G. A. will be 
got off. She is valued at $350,000. 

Business in California continued very dull, and 
many failures had occurred. Confidence was 
partially restored, but the money market was still 
tight. The miners were doing well, but very little 
gold dust reached the market, in consequence of 
the scarcity of coin. Rain had fallen, in the val- 
leys, steadily for a week. The Legislature had 
decided to adjourn on the 20th ult. A stringent 
anti-gambling law had been passed by both 
Houses. 

AustraLia.— Accounts from Australia to Ist mo. 
26th, had been received. The Committee on 
Crown lands had reported, that the whole question 
of waste lands in the Colony required a more ex- 
tended inquiry than it had been in their power to 
institute. Great depression existed in commercial 
concerns, owing to the excess of shipments into 
the Colony beyond the amount required. 

Domestic.—-A fire oceurred at Springfield, Illinois, 
on the morning of the 12th inst., destroying all the 
best business part of the town. Nine large stores 
and a number of other buildings were consumed. 
The loss is estimated at $159,000. 

Governor Reeder, of Kanzas, has ordered that 
new elections take place in six districts of that 
Territory, the elections in those districts having 
been carried, by armed bands of Missourians, over 
the heads of the legal voters. 

A bill abolishing the Death Penalty has passed 
the Massachusetts House of Assembly. 

The Postmaster General has issued an order 
providing for the registration of letters containing 
valuable matter, upon the payment of a registra- 
tion fee of five cents; receipts for the same to be 
given and measures adopted with a special view 
to their safe carriage and delivery. The regulation 
to go into effect on the first of the 7th month next. 





